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PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION. 



It is necessary to open the preface to this book 
with an apology. When I began the translation of 
Piers the Plowman , some time ago, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke kindly promised to write a short Introduc- 
tion for it, and until recently the book has been 
advertised as having this preface from his pen. 
Unfortunately, a sudden and severe illness has pre- 
vented Mr. Brooke from fulfilling the promise made 
when in health, and the accompanying Introduction 
has been therefore supplied by myself. 

This book has been prepared for an audience 
of general readers. It naturally does not aim at 
appealing to the circle who read the poem in the 
original ; nor has there been any attempt to adapt 
it to the requirements of those students who look 
upon English literature as a subject for exami- 
nation to be “ got up ” from “ set books.” My 
rendering is not a line-for-line translation. But it 
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viii PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

has been prepared for an increasing number of 
readers who, without being scholars in Early Eng- 
lish, are yet sufficiently interested in our early 
literature to wish to read Piers the Plowman for 
themselves, either as pure literature, or in order 
| to find the social history in it. In connection with 
• the teaching of English literature in schools, and 
with lectures of different kinds under the University 
Extension system, I hope the book may also be of 
use. 

As to the translation, I have chosen a prose form 
for it, and my aim has been to shape it in the 
way that seemed most fitted to express the orig- 
inal of the fourteenth century, yet not so as to 
^ repel a modern reader by its archaism. On the 
— whole the English of the Bible has been my model, 
with the addition, wherever possible, of alliteration. 
It is the prose into which Langland’s poem most 
naturally falls. And there is a reason for this. Our 
present Bible is, to a certain extent, based on the 
Bible of Wyclif, and Wyclif was contemporary with 
Langland. The two writers were both familiar with 
the same national stock of words, phrases, and turns 
of expression ; moreover, the work of each was done 
for the people, and expressly intended for a strong 
_ appeal to them. Hence our Biblical English is 
perhaps the nearest we can approach, without be- 
coming either obscure or over-quaint, to the Eng- 
lish of the fourteenth century. Although, under 
these conditions, I have been reluctantly obliged to 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. ix 

iiscard many a fine old word dear to the heart of 
he student of English, I have occasionally ventured 
:o retain in the text words and expressions which 
ire practically obsolete in modem English prose, or 
obsolete in the sense in which I use them ; such, for 
example, as u gleed,” u shrew,” “ I can no Latin,” 

1 an she would,” and some others. But in every 
:ase they are terms used by Shakespere, or by some 
good Elizabethan writer, and a note of explanation 
has been added where there seemed any doubt of 
the meaning being understood. As a rule, then, I 
have endeavoured to keep close to the original, 
though at times, for the sake of clearness, I have 
not hesitated to give a more general version of the 
sense. 

I have tried to make my rendering as accurate as 
it can be. It is impossible, however, but that here 
and there errors of translation will be found, and I 
shall be grateful to any scholar who may feel suf- 
ficient interest in the book to point these out. 

The text of the Vision used as the foundation for 
this rendering is that known as the B-text, pub- 
lished by Professor Skeat in his small volume of 
Piers the Plowman . 1 This text has also been 
carefully compared with that in his larger edition 
of the complete work, and occasionally the older 
edition by Wright has been consulted. An occa- 
sional reading has been taken from the C-text ; 

1 Piers the Plowman , edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1891. 
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and an Appendix of the most interesting additional 
passages from the same version will be found at the 
end of this volume. The spelling of the mediaeval 
Latin has been retained throughout. Only such 
Notes have been added to the book as are needful 
to bring out the complete meaning of the text ; 
and for many of these I am indebted to Professor 
Skeat’s editions of the Vision . Readers who desire 
to know more concerning the points of history, 
archaeology, and language connected with the 
poem are referred to these books, where they will 
find such matters treated with enthusiastic scholar- 
ship. 1 

And here I wish very heartily to thank Professor 
Skeat, who is always ready to help younger workers 
in his own field, for the very generous permission 
he has given me to make such use of his Notes as 
I have done. Without that permission my labour 
in annotating this translation would have been 
trebled. I would also gratefully acknowledge the 
cordial consent given to me for the same purpose 
by the delegates of the Clarendon Press, who publish 
the above editions of Piers the Plowman . 

Finally, I offer my sincere thanks to the friends 
who have so kindly given me different kinds of 
help in preparing the book. Foremost among these 
is Mr. Stopford Brooke, who, in spite of illness, has 

1 Piers the Plowman , in three parallel texts, together with 
Richard the Redeles , edited by Rev. W. W. Skeat. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 2 vols. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. xi 

read and criticised both my MS. and proof-sheets, 
and, I need not say, has made invaluable sug- 
gestions. I should also like to take this opportunity 
of expressing to him my gratitude for the enlighten- 
ment, inspiration, and pleasure that his fine criticism 
of English literature, in book and lecture, has given 
to me and to many other students both in England 
and abroad. 

To Professor C. H. Herford, of University 
College, Aberystwyth, I am much indebted for 
reading parts of my proof, and for advising me 
upon several points of rendering at a time when his 
hands were full of other work. To Miss Toulmin 
Smith and Mr. Graham Wallas I owe thanks for 
other aid ; and I am also grateful to a fellow- 
student, who has been kind enough to revise 
my work with the original, and to make many a 
helpful suggestion. With these marks of good- 
will upon it I send the book forth, in the hope 
that it may be received with something of the 
same friendly interest by the larger world of 
readers for whom it has been prepared. 

Kate M. Warren. 

January 14, 1895. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION. 



The second edition of this book now issued has 
been revised and corrected. I wish to express 
here my gratitude to those various friends who 
have been good enough to send me suggestions for 
revision ; but more especially to Professor W. P. 
Ker, of University College, London, who has kindly 
given me a great many notes upon the book, and 
from whose lectures on Middle English literature 
I have also gained, as a member of his class, in- 
valuable help. 

Kate M. Warren. 

London, April 15, 1899. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



WilLiam Langland’s Vision of Piers the Plowman 
is one of the Early English poems that may well 
appeal to many other readers than the professed 
student of literature. It will ever be attractive 
to those who care for a vivid account of certain 
phases of life in England at one of the important 
periods of her social history ; but, beyond this, 
Langland’s work touches some of the keenest 
interests of our own day. In its picture of the 
life of the labourer, and its protest against the u 
oppression of the poor by the rich and powerful, 
it connects itself with that impelling desire for 
social reform which, in many and various ways, 
is now striving to express itself, not only in Eng- 
land, but all over Europe. Again, the plain moral 
purpose of the poem — to uphold the value of the - 
good life, and the evil of its opposite — links it 
somewhat to the modem interest in ethics, while 
the realistic treatment of certain portions of its 
subject matter may commend it to the prevailing 

xiii 
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INTRODUCTION, 



taste of the day in literature. Moreover, the deep 
humanity and living earnestness of Langland’s work 
cannot fail to be felt by every reader. 

But, having said this, we have to recognise that, 
quite apart from the strangeness of the older lan- 
guage, there are certain difficulties which beset the 
ordinary reader who comes to the perusal of a 
poem of 500 years ago. Though much of the ground 
thought and feeling of it may be akin to those of our 
own time, yet the whole outward atmosphere of the 
world it represents is as widely different from our 
own as a primitive country inn from a colossal 
hotel in London,/ Five centuries of political, social, 
and moral change divide us from the England of 
the Vision , and perhaps no change is greater, nor 
more affects the common life of the people, than 
that which the lapse of years has brought about 
in the position and influence of the Chinch with 
regard to the whole of society. In the fourteenth 
century she was the overshadowing mother of the 
nation ; all but the most evil outcasts were included 
in her fold, her blessing brought prosperity, her 
curse ruin. Her servants were everywhere in 
society ; evil-doers they often were, but the worst 
of them was believed by the unlearned folk 
to possess a mysterious spiritual power, with 
which the Church had herself endowed him. 
And even those who saw clearly enough the 
abuses of the visible institution could still 
recognise that there was an invisible and ideal 
Holy Church, which, however unworthily repre- 
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INTRODUCTION. ' xv 

) sented on earth, yet justly claimed obedience and 
i honour from all her children^ More than anything 
else does this fact of the all-prevailing presence of 
, the Church hinder us from realising fully the 
inward and outward condition of life in which our 
forefathers lived. And it forms one of the main 
difficulties to the reader who may take up Piers the 
Plowman for the first time. It is little wonder, 
then, if, when we turn to enter that bygone century, 
a mist of unreality should at first dim our vision of 
the real human beings who move throughout the 
book. But a slight knowledge of the history of the 
fourteenth century in England, and a little imagina- 
tion, will go far to put us in sympathy with the 
world of Langland. 

The Vision of (i.e., coticemmgf Piers the Plowman 
is only a portion of a much longer work known to 
students under its Latin title of The Book of Piers 
the Plowman {Liber de Petro Plowman). This 
“Book” describes a series of dreams or visions 
seen by its author, in which 
appear, and of all these 

Peter) the Ploughman is the most important ; so 
that though he does not come into all the dreams, 
yet the book is named after him. 

The complete set of visions falls into two great 
parts-^-the Vision of Piers the Plowman , forming 
about ope-third of the whole, and the three-fold 
Vision of Do-well , Do-better f Do-best. The first of 
these is translated in this volume ; the second is, 
on the whole, of less general interest than the 
i a 



many allegorical figures 
personages Piers (or \ 
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first. Passages of beauty and interest occur in it, 
but it is discursive, the narrative element is not so 
good as in the first, nor is the allegory as clear, and 
there is much moralising. 

The whole work is written in alliterative verse, 
the form of metre in which nearly all our poetry 
before the Conquest was produced. After that 
event, however, this manner of verse almost dis- 
appeared 1 until the middle .of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when we have a revival of it in a group of 
poems, of which Langland’s is one of the chief. It 
was not the most fashionable verse of the time, for 
that was French in manner, and was found in 
elaborate lyric metres or the short riming couplet, 
-but it was English to the core, and would appeal 
very strongly to those classes of society beyond 
the circle of the Court for which Langland chiefly 
wrote. 

Concerning the name of the author, though 
tradition and custom have tended to fix it in the 
form we here use, there is still some controversy. 
His Christian name, he himself tells us, was 
William, but whether his second name was Lang- 
land or Langley is not yet finally settled. The 
facts of his life are also uncertain. Some of these 
he reveals in his poems, but his parentage and 
ancestry, his date of birth, his birthplace, and his 
true position in the social scale, are undetermined, 

1 Some critics hold, and with reason, that it never really dis- 
appeared, but that we have lost what was written during the 
time. 
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though many sidelights are thrown upon them from 
the poems. 1 

The account of his life most commonly received, 
and that which Professor Skeat thinks the most 
credible, is the following. The poet was born 
about 1332 at Cleobury Mortimer in Shropshire. 
He was put to school, and became a scholar. 
When about thirty, in 1362, he wrote, perhaps at 
Malvern, the first draft of the Vision (known as the 
A- text). About 1377 he expanded this into a second 
and longer poem (the B-text), and at this time he 
may have been living at Cornhill, in London. A 
few years after 1390 2 he made the third and last 
revision of his work (the C-text), when he had 
perhaps left London. He seems to have been by 
profession a clerk of the Church, in minor orders ; 
but, for some reason, never rose to any high posi- 
tion in his calling, and only earned a fluctuating live- 
lihood by such clerical duties as he could perform. 

He was married, and from what he says, seems 
to have been often very poor. He probably wrote 
one other poem besides the great Book of Visions, 
that known as Richard the Redeles, in which he 
tells us that he was at Bristol in the year 1399. He 
was then perhaps about sixty-seven, and this is the 
last we hear about him. 

From his own writings we know something of 
the poet’s look. His tall stature was remarkable, 
so that people called him “Long Will.” As a 

1 See especially Appendix, p. 12 1. 

2 M. Jusserand dates the C-text at 1398-9. 

2 
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clerk of the Church he wore “ long robes/' and his 
head was shaven. His temperament made him 
moody, and perhaps his poverty made him proud. 
As he stalked grimly along the London streets he 
saluted no one, but he took notice of many a detail 
of dress and behaviour in the passers-by, which 
reminds us of Chaucers habit of quiet observation. 
But with what different eyes the two men looked 
out upon the world ! There is hardly a more 
striking contrast in the history of literature than 
may be found in the life, character, mode of expres- 
sion, and manner of work, of these two English 
poets, who lived perhaps within a mile of each 
other in the same City of London. 

To discuss at any length the social and political 
conditions of that England of the fourteenth 
century to which these poets belonged, would 
alone need a volume, and in various ways it has 
been already done by writers of authority and 
insight . 1 Moreover, the poem itself gives no in- 
accurate account of many phases of social life in 
England. Langland’s picture of priests, hermits, 
friars, lawyers, doctors ; of the doings in the law- ' 
courts ; of the various classes of labourers, minstrels, 
and beggars; of the fine lady, in the person of 

1 See Green’s Short History of the English People , chap. v. ; 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century , by Mrs. J. R. Green ; and 
M. Jusserand’s Piers Plowman : a contribution to the History 
of English Mysticism, 

Since the above was written a valuable book upon this subject 
has appeared in England : England in the Age of Wycliffe. 
G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans, 1599. 
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Meed ; of the sermon of an earnest- minded priest, 
in the preaching of Reason ; of the motley gather- 
ing in the inn ; of the cheatery of the retail- 
dealer ; of the lazy workman ; each and all are 
described from the actual life the writer saw around 
him, and are historically true. Still further, the 
spirit that was animating in different degrees the 
whole of society — the aspiration for a better social 
condition — finds an outlet in Langland’s work. 
Our author gave voice to this widespread desire, 
not by advocating, with Wyclif, radical changes in 
church doctrine and church revenues, nor, with 
John Ball, a reorganisation of the order of society, 
but by. demanding righteous dealing between man 
and man, in every class of society, in the Church, 
irt the law-courts, in every kind of trade and 
labour, and in the everyday intercourse of common j 
life. Langland sided with no particular move- 
ment or party : he is neither a Wyclifite nor a fol- 
lower of the socialistic John Ball, nor is he in any 
sense a courtier. But he reproved and laid bare 
the injustice and evil-doing in every class — literally 
from the king to the beggar — and he favours none 
of them, except that by his choice of the honest 
ploughman as the type of righteous living he indi- v 
cated, as other teachers of his time did, with what 
class lay the greatest hope for the regeneration 
of society. He was no democrat in social and 
political matters, though he touches the very germ 
of democracy when he says — a doctrine common 
to preachers : — 
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“ In the charnel house at the church it is hard to 
know a knight from a knave.” And that often 
quoted couplet, which not unfairly expresses, in 
a rude form, one of the human facts which is 
a foundation for democratic teaching, belongs 
equally to the teaching of Wyclif, John Ball, and 
Langland : 



“ When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? ” 

But in his application of it he drew no partial 
or party inferences. He looked at all sides, and 
seems, therefore, at times, self- contradictory. But, 
as I have inferred, he is always consistent in the 
belief in Justice in the Platonic sense — each man 
looking after his own business. 

He looked out upon a social organisation which 
was fast falling asunder ; for “ the great fact of all 
modern history is the breaking up of the feudal and 
ecclesiastical system of the Middle Ages, and the 
introduction, as political and social elements of 
.weight, of the middle and industrial classes.” And 
^ in Langland’s time we see the beginning of that 
1 process, in the Church, in political government, 
and in the organisation of society. 

In the Church, we have a state of things which, 
of necessity, prefaces a change. What that state 
was the Vision itself plainly declares. It tells of a 
| corrupt and selfish body of Church officials, of all 
| ranks, from bishop to parish priest, who looked 
upon the Church as a means of getting an easy 
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living ; it paints, together with these, the crowd of 
monks, friars, hermits, and ecclesiastical officers 
(such as the summoners), whose barefaced evil 
doings and luxurious lives were an open scandal 
everywhere ; and the exceptions to such cases 
were few. Chaucer's Canterbury Tales and Lang- 
land's Vision agree in their picture of the Church., 
Widespread dissatisfaction was felt with the state 
of things, and this was expressed by several earnest 
writers of the time. Wyclif carried on the most 
active campaign against it, and not only attacked 
the practice, but the doctrine and order of the 
Church ; and gave voice, we may believe, to the 
feeling of many in the changes he demanded. 
Langland, however, is quite content with the 
ecclesiastical order, and even honours it. Pope, 
cardinals, bishops, and all the festivals and services, 
penances and fasts of Holy Church are, as such, 
spoken of with an unquestioning reverence. He 
is only opposed to ecclesiastical officials when they 
forget “ Do- well," and live idly and wickedly, 
preying upon others. And he enjoins on all lay- 
men the duty of constant attendance upon the 
Church services and obedience to the Church 
commands. Even against indulgences, in them- 
selves, he says nothing ; he only suggests that 
possibly they are not so efficacious as a good life ; 
though, in his time, that mere suggestion was a 
bold thing. 

Again, as regards the social system of the age ; 
the feudal order was beginning to break up and 
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trying to reshape itself upon another model. The 
good and saving principle of feudal society, that of 
mutual service — protection given by the upper 
classes in return for labour from the lower — was 
being violated everywhere. Service, heavy and 
grinding service, was demanded as a right from 
the lower ranks of labour by the great nobles and 
landowners, and the recompense of protection was 
ignored or forgotten. Conditions were changing 
on every side ; new and important classes of 
people, below the ranks of the nobility, were 
f arising, such as the free labourer, the tenant 
' farmer, the rich burgher of the towns ; and what 
was wanted was peaceful freedom in which to 
work out these developments. 

In his fable of the Rats and the Mice, Lang- 
land implies that one would best ensure social 
peace by maintaining a strong monarchy as safe- 
guard against feudal anarchy ; but it is open to 
question whether he fully realised the nature of 
the social changes going on. We have noticed 
his picture of the Church. Of the magnificence 
and lawlessness of the nobles, of the growing 
importance of the great traders and burghers, he 
tells us comparatively little ; but of the evil life 
and misery of the lower classes in the town, and 
of the peasantry in the country, he gives enough. 
And history can witness that he speaks none too 
strongly. Yet he never suggests jiny^ change in 
v/ the f rame work Society. He would have King, 
Tords, and Commons do their duty in that state of 
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life to which they have been born. If they do 
this, the evils of the time, he thinks, will disappear. 

He says little of his political ideal ; but it would 
probably be a conservative one. And indeed, as 
far as political rights are concerned, England 
stood well ; had her social ideal been equal to her 
political, society would have needed less reforming. 
For, by the reign of Edward III., the most funda- 
mental rights of Parliament were, in theory, at 
least, undisputed, even if, in practice, they were 
often ignored. But the actual work of Parliament 
was far from satisfactory in Langland’s time. The 
great Barons of the Upper House were all-powerful, 
and, as a class, careless of the welfare of those 
below them ; the Commons, the Lower House, 
composed of the lesser barons, small landowners, 
and burghers, were often equally oblivious of the 
needs of the people. They had their own griev- 
ances, to redress which they frequently fought, and 
thus did good work for the country ; but, on the 
whole, they themselves were sympathetic with the 
aristocracy, not with the commonalty. They some- 
times sided with the barons against the king, but 
the point of union between all classes was their 
common hatred of the power and greed of the 
Church. 

Hence the social agitation going on among the 
rank and file of England found little sympathy in 
Parliament. Its connection with that agitation is 
chiefly displayed in the Ordinance and Statute of 
Labourers, which by their enactments concerning 
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the regulation of wages, tended to throw back the 
free labourer into something of the servile condi- 
tion from which he had escaped. There was 
indeed need for a reconstruction of society, and 
those who most felt the need were in the lowest 
ranks. The popular songs of the day tell of their 
misery, as the Vision does. Continual famine, fre- 
quent pestilence, and the tax-gatherer, who came 
to them for funds to pay off the enormous expenses 
of the futile war in France, pressed heavily upon 
the poor. Upon such a state of things came 
Piers the Plowman , which, though conservative in 
letter, contained the spirit of reform ; of sym- 
pathy with the oppressed, and indignation with 
the oppressor. 

We have evidence that Langland’s work was 
very popular ; forty-five MSS. of it are extant, and, 
moreover, it was imitated in two other poems, 
Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede , and the Plowman’s 
Tdle f though in the latter the imitation does not 
extend to much more than the title. 

Of the three versions of the poem to which allu- 
sion has already been made, the first, or A-text, is 
the shortest, and compared with the others is much 
less finished. The second, or B-text, is added to 
and greatly altered, and is universally judged to 
be u on the whole, the best suited for giving us a 
fair idea of the authors peculiar powers.” The 
C-text, the last version, is the longest, and tends to 
more diffuseness than the other two. All the three 
texts contain the whole of the Book of Piers the 
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Plowman. It will be remembered that the ren- 
dering in this volume only gives a portion of that 
.Book — the Vision proper. 

A brief analysis of the contents of the Vision, 
with a few comments, may be useful to the reader 
who comes fresh to Langland's work. The poem 
is divided into eight parts — a Prologue and seven 
other divisions, each of which is called a passus (or 
portion). 

In the Prologue , the author falls asleep on Mal- 
vern Hills and dreams of an unknown wilderness, 
with a tower on the east of it, and a deep valley on 
the west, occupied by a dungeon. Between the 
two boundaries is a field full of people of all kinds, 
working or amusing themselves ; but the Church 
element, in one form or another, predominates. 
These are all more or less described, and none of 
them has a really good word from the poet, except 
the ploughman and the honest hermits. The 
narrative then slips off from the direct story of the 
clream into a further description of the doings of 
the Church dignitaries, and this leads to a digres- 
sion upon the power of the keys deputed by St. 
Peter to the Church of Rome. 

Then we are swiftly and abruptly transported 
back to the field,, into a group of which the king is 
the centre, and he is addressed by a lunatic, an 
angel, a “glujtton of words,” and the Commons. 
Then, all in a moment — and this is after Lang- 
land’s special manner — the whole of this piece of 
action disappears, and its place is taken by a crowd 
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of rats and mice, who come forth, helter-skelter, to 
a ‘Icoungil^-and act out the fable of the attempt 
-to bell the cat. This over, again the scene shifts 
to another quarter of the field, and once more we 
see the crowd moving hither and thither ; and 
with the cries of the cooks and taverners of the 
street touting for custom, this portion of the dream 
closes. 

Passus /. continues the vision. A lovely lady 
appears, and begins .to tell the dreamer the 
meaning of all these things. The Tower is Truth, 
she says, and then she turns to speak of righteous 
living, but Langland interrupts her by asking to 
whom all the money of the world belongs. She 
answers him from the words of the Gospel, and 
goes on to explain what the dungeon in the valley 
means. The dreamer asks who this wise woman 
can be. She says that she is Holy Church ; at 
which he begs her to instruct him, and the exhor- 
tation which follows, though in these days it may 
be considered an old-fashioned type of sermon, is 
full of common-sense morality put in vigorous 
phrase ; and if it need an apology, we may ask 
a modern reader to remember its date, and view it 
from that standpoint. The “ heavy ” Latin sen- 
tences which interline it, and are found throughout 
the Vision , were not then a sign of pedantry, but 
represented to the hearers literal sayings from that 
Bible which few laymen of the day could read; 
and when they heard the Latin they felt they were 
getting the real thing, none the less efficacious 
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because they could not understand it. When 
Chaucer’s Pardoner preached, he tells us that 

.... in Latyn I speke a wordes fewe, 

To saffron with my predicacioun, 

And for to stire men to devocioun. 

In Passus II. Holy Church is about to leave the 
sleeper, but he begs her to stay and tell him more, 
and especially to teach him to know u the False.” 
She points out to him Falsehood and his fellows, 
and then follows the vivid description of Lady 
Meed — the most subtly conceived personage in 
the whole poem, a mingling of the legitimate 
attractiveness of just reward and of the false 
allurement of bribery — and the account of Meed’s 
approaching marriage to Falsehood ; Holy Church 
now leaves the dreamer, who sleeps on and sees 
the preparation for the wedding of the two 
deceivers. But Theology suddenly interferes, 
reminding them all of Meed’s rightful office ; she 
ought to marry Truth. He advises them to go to 
the king’s Court at Westminster, to get the matter 
settled. They prepare for the journey and set off ; 
but when they arrive, being warned that the king 
means to bring their ill-doing to justice, they all 
disperse in dire haste, except Meed, who is 
brought to the king. In connection with Meed’s 
trial, it may be remembered that, according to the 
feudal custom, no heiress in wardship could marry 
without the consent of her guardian, and Meed is - 
the ward of the king. 
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Passus III . shows us Meed at Westminster, 
lodged luxuriously until the time of her trial. 
She is so charming that every one wishes to be 
friendly with her. Judges and clerks visit her, 
and she gives them costly gifts. A friar hears 
her confess, and absolves her of her shameless 
sins, on condition that she pay the cost of a new* 
window for their church, in which her name 
shall be engraven. This transaction calls forth 
a protest from the writer against such ostentatious 
alsmgiving. 

We are then carried on to the trial of Meed, 
which extends to the end of Passus IT., and is 
conceived throughout with a fine directness. 
The king would forgive the lady if she married 
Conscience. She is willing ; but Conscience 
scornfully refuses, and brings against her a long 
and vehement indictment. Meed asks humbly 
for leave to speak, and pleads for herself with 
such eloquent cunning that the king exclaims, 

“ Meed, methinketh, is well worthy of the , 
mastery ! ” 

Conscience, however, answers her, and shows | 
the difference between the two characters involved 
in Meed — apparently denying to the lady before 
him any of the good qualities of pure Reward; 
and he prophesies a golden age of Love and 
Justice. Meed, full of anger, attempts to open | 
up a fresh dispute with Conscience, but the king 
silences them both, and tries to reconcile them. 
Conscience refuses to look at Meed unless Reason I 
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bid him. Then Reason is sent for, and comes to 
Court. The king pays him gre*t honour, and they 
take counsel together. At this point there comes 
in — after that abrupt fashion of Langland, without 
any preliminaries — a plaintiff, named Peace, who 
presents a petition asking for redress against 
Wrong, who has used him ill. Meed tries to 
bribe Peace into silence, and ^eace begs the 
king to stop the trial ; but this is refused, Reason 
supporting the refusal, and finally Meed is pro- 
nounced guilty and severely reproved by the king, 
who threatens that in future Reason shall judge 
every case in Court. Meed leaves the hall in 
disgrace, attended, however, by a sizer and 
summoner, and we see her no more. Reason 
agrees to stay with the king for ever. Thus 
ends the first dream in the Vision of Piers the 
Plowman . 

We are now conducted to an altogether different 
scene, though the background of the action is still 
the Field of Folk. In Passus V. the dreamer 
awakes, but sleeps again, and sees Reason preach- 
ing in the Field before the king. Then there 
follows what M. Jusserand has finely called the 
“general confession of England in the time of 
the Plantagenets.” Moved to penitence by the I 
preaching of Reason and Repentance, the Seven 
Deadly Sins — Pride, Lechery, Envy, Wrath, Ava- i 
rice, Gluttony, Sloth — make their confession, and 
it is a ruthless revelation of the seamy side of 
human nature in the fourteenth century. The 
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subject is treated ' /ith the utmost realism, and it 
is in this portion of the poem that Langland most j 
allows his grim hi /mour to appear. But it is the j 
— ^tern humour of ^he Puritan, who sees judgment ’ 
descending evei/ as he speaks, and smothers his j 
humour in repyiof almost before it leaves his lips. 

The confess^n over, Repentance prays for all 
the penitents, Hope collects them together with 
a blast from he^ horn, and they all set out on the 
famous search for the shrine of Truth. This is 
one of the best-known passages of the poem, and 
finely executed. There is strong pathos in the 
few lines which picture the blind groping of the 
pilgrims in their fruitless effort to find the right 
road ; and biting satire in the situation of the 
Palmer who cannot help them, though he has 
visited all the great shrines. Then, in the midst 
** of their perplexity, with the weird suddenness 
already alluded to, Piers the Plowman comes 

forth, says that he knows Truth well, and will 

show them the way ; and his description of the 
road (which involves an interesting allegory) 
brings us to the end of the Passus, which con- 
cludes in a dramatic fashion with the sudden 
disappearance of a Pardoner to fetch his bull 
and brevets, as credentials on the journey, 
followed by a woman of ill fame, who would 
pass for his sister. 

Passus VI. opens with the complaint of the 
pilgrims at the difficulty of the way before them ; 
Piers offers to go with them as soon as he has 
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ploughed and sown his half-acre. The pilgrims 1 
in return offer to help him, and Piers, after making 
his will, sets them all to work. At noon, going 
to inspect them, he discovers many lazy vagabonds 
taking their ease in complete idleness ; and this 
gives the author occasion for a piece of satirical 
and realistic writing of the same vigorous and 
ruthless type as that which describes the con- 
fession of the Deadly Sins. After vain efforts to 
make the loafers labour, Piers calls out for Hunger, 
who cows them with hard usage, while in fear and 
trembling they hurry to work. Piers gets some 
useful advice from him, and would then bid him 
farewell. But Hunger refuses to go, he must first 
dine ; the people, in dismay, have then to feed him 
with their scanty stock of provisions. Soon after, 
a time of plenty comes to the land, and the Passus 
closes with a warning to the labourer against 
reckless' indulgence of appetite in the year of 
abundance, for Famine is always near at hand. 

With Passus VII. we seem to lose sight of the 
pilgrims, though we are still dimly conscious of 
them in the background. Truth is now represented 
as sending to Piers a bull of pardon for nearly 
every class of sinner. Merchants and men of V 
~Jaw,„hQwever r are only partially pardoned ; false 
beggars have no pardon. The allusion to beggars 
Teadsf the author to dilate upon the life and 
doings of the numerous “ bidders and beggars” 
of the time ; by which we realise that in the four- 
teenth century they formed a complete “ class.” 
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Then a priest asks to see the bull of pardon sent 
to Piers, and finding' in it only two simple lines — 
those who do well , shall have well; those who do 
evil , shall have evil — scoffs at it, when Piers in 
vexation tears the bull across, and the priest and 
he dispute upon it. Their contention awakes the 
sleeper, who debates with himself over the value 
and meaning of his dream. The Vision concludes 
with a fervent declaration concerning the efficacy 
■ of a good life, above that of all the Pope’s bulls, at 
— ^-Jche Day^of JDtoom. 

' It will be seen f rom' tl^tnrfef analysis that the 
poem falls into three parts-^-the account of the 
Field of Folk and it's" interpretation by Holy 
Church the story of Meed and her adventures ; 

* ^md the confession of the Deadly Sins, together 
with the penitents’ search for Truth and the final 
bull of pardon sent to them. All three are con- 
nected, but — and here lies the chief artistic fault 
in the work, too slenderly connected. A greater 
artist than Langland would not have been content 
to leave them thus ; he would either have con- 
nected them more vitally, or else have kept them 
as three distinct poems. The scene of the three 
visions is supposed to be the same Field, but at 
times we forget that entirely, so little has it to do 
with the main interest of the narrative. Again, 
some of the same moral qualities are impersonated 
in different portions of the poem, such as Reason 
and Conscience, and might have served to link the* 
whole together ; but they are mere abstractions, 
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and not at all personages who exhibit any special 
cast of character whenever they appear ; they 
only form a vital connection between the parts of V 
the poem in as far as they help to express its 
unity of moral aim. It is therefore only when 
we come to consider the separate dreams, and 
particular incidents in the dreams, that we feel 
justified in giving Langland much credit for his 
literary form. The narrative of the Prologue and 
of the Fable of the Rats, within the Prologue ; 
the whole story of Meed and each of her ad- 
ventures ; the incident of Piers and his doings 
with the pilgrims, are all well and compactly L 
shaped. Skill in construction was not, then, the 
strongest point of Langland ; his strength lay 
rather in his bold and vivid description of the 
things he saty before him, in his narrative power, 
in his direct, incisive dialogue, and in the language 
and style in- which he couched his whole work. 

_The chief element in his style is sincerity. This 
reveals itself in passionate and rough directness, 
in the uncompromising realism of his language, 
and in a certain simplicity of dignity and manner. 
As we read the Vision it is impossible to help feel- 
ing that Langland’s aim in writing it was to 
“ deliver his soul.” He did not make poetry for 
pure pleasure. He had conceived, and passion- 
ately loved, a high moral ideal for human life, but 
he realised bitterly, looking on society, how far 
•short the actual everyday doing of men and 
women fell of that ideal ; and, brooding on this, 

3 
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he was driven to express what he felt. Langland 
\ was an artist much in the same way as Bunyan 
^was ; the form of his work grew chiefly “out of 
passionate feeling, and not out of self-conscious 
art.” What he had to say was more to him than 
how he said it. 

But the allegory of Langland resembles Bunyan 
at other points. The allegorical things and persons 
have, to begin with, this important quality, that 
their allegorical character is clear ; there is no 
confusion of allegory with reality. The Field, the 
Tower, the Dungeon, are on the surface simply 
allegorical. Holy Church, Meed, Liar, the Deadly 
Sins, Conscience,* and the rest, are plainly alle- 
gorical too ; we have no trouble in discovering 
whom they stand for. An exception may perhaps 
here be taken to the figure of Piers the Plowman 
himself. To our century he does not at once 
clearly represent an allegorical character, as in the 
case of Peace ; but to the people of Langland’s 
time he no doubt did. To them he must have 
been the type of Righteous Living — of the good 
life of action , lived in the world, as distinguished 
from the good life of contemplation lived in with- 
drawal from the world, which was another thing 
altogether, and recognised as such. 

We find, then, in the Vision , the first necessity 
of good allegory — to proclaim itself plainly as 
allegory. But there is another thing equally 
needful with this, the endowment of the alle- 
gorical machinery with life and human interest 
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An allegory in which the scenes and figures are 
merely abstract virtues is as void of interest as the 
movements of automata set over against a back- 
ground of painted trees. Bunyan’s allegory is the 
very opposite of this, and so, too, is the greater 
part of Langland’s in the Vision. Some of the 
figures are so human that we watch them with the 
same interest we should give to real persons. We 
follow the doings of Meed as if she were an actual | 
woman and not a type of Bribery. 

But this humanity of the allegorical personages 
does not belong to all of them. A careful observer 
will notice that it is the ill-doing folk in the story 
whom Langland makes most vivid ; he describes 
them more fully than the others, he himself realises 
them more. To take but one example out of 
several, compare Holy Church with Meed. Of 
Holy Church we are only told that she was a lovely 
lady, clothed in linen, and of gracious speech. She 
is but a mouth-piece for moral and religious 
thoughts. We do not realise her as a woman. 

But look at Meed ; her dress is minutely de- 
scribed, her charming manner, her plaintive and 
her angry moods, her triumphs and her distresses, 
her trickery and wanton ways — are cleverly indi- 
cated in a few touches, from time to time in the 
story. She represented in the main, to Langland, 
the most pernicious form of Self-Interest, but he 
saw her, too, as an actual woman, and so he makes 
us see her. 

Even Piers the Plowman himself did not stand 
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forth in Langland’s imagination as a vivid human 
being, like Sloth, for example. The poet could not 
"realise the Ploughman as Bunyan realised Great- 
^rJhfiart^ The virtuous people in the Vision are 
rather reasoned out by the intellect than created 
by the vital shaping of the imagination from 
materials gathered out of real experience. And, 
\ in so far as this is true, LanglancTs work is less 
than Bunyan’s. 1 

Langland’s failure to realise in allegory the good 
as vividly as the evil seems to have sprung from 
the way he looked on actual life. It is true that 
the material conditions of life for a great portion 
of the population of England were unjust, cruel, 
and desperately evil. No one can read of that 
time without allowing this ; but Langland fixed 
his gaze almost exclusively upon the vice, the 
oppression, the dishonesty, the mean trickery, and 
the ugliness of humanity ; he brooded over its 
diseases, and forgot to look sufficiently for healthy 
' symptoms. And this frame of mind to some ex- 
tent, as far as we can see in the Vision , coloured 
his view of Nature. As a fact he seems to have 
noticed Nature very little at all, but when he does, 
except in the opening lines of the poem, she repre- 
sents to him disaster and the punishment of men, 
in the form of storms, floods, famine, and pesti- 

1 Some passages of the Vision , apart from this question, will 
remind readers of the Pilgrim's Progress. The Field of the 
— World recalls Vanity Fair ; the description of the. Way to T ruth t 
many a phrase concerning the road to the Celestial City ; and in 
each we have a wicket -gate. 
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lence ; while the character of the allusion to the 
mist on Malvern Hills may indicate that he had 
been struck by that immeasurable and illimitable 
element in Nature, which mocks at the effort of 
men to control it. 

He saw the darker side of life ; of its brighter 
aspect, of the common good fellowship of men, 
which appears here and there in every society, in 
spite of all selfishness ; of the victory of men over 
wrong ; of the beauty and benignity of the Nature 
around them, he saw next to nothing. He has a 
faith that somehow the good will conquer evil, but 
it is a wavering one, and he sees no clear or prac- 
tical means to that end. 

We may suggest some reasons for this. His 
melancholic temperament and his poverty, to- 
gether with his apparent failure to rise in the 
world, no doubt caused his view of life to be 
li sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ” : and 
the troubles, both mental and physical, which 
beset the path of the poor man, do not tend to 
make his vision true and sane ; more especially if, 
as with Langland, the saving grace of humour has 
been only scantily allowed to him. Chaucer was 
at one time in material distress, but his Complaint 
to his Purse, his “ lady dere,” witnesses how much 
humour helped him in the strait. 

But a greater reason for Langland’s excessively 
dark view of life lies probably in the fact that he 
stood apart, as far as we know, from the most 
hopeful movement of the time against some of the 
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very evils he so bitterly denounced — that earnest 
and practical movement for social and personal 
freedom headed by John Ball 1 and other brave 
spirits, and which was represented in the world of 
theology by Wyclif. Had he been able to put 
himself, even in thought, into sympathy with this 
movement, his eyes would have turned more often 
than they do, from the diseases of society to its 
healthy aspirations and its gallant struggle to fulfil 
them. 

As it is, his hope turns, where indeed the hope 
of every lover of the race finally rests, to the 
growth of moral goodness in humanity ; but even 
his trust in that is scarcely firm, and hence comes 
his wavering faith in the future regeneration of the 
world. Had he felt a stronger impulse from the 
progressive movement of his time, in politics, in 
social life, and in theology, he would, I repeat, 
have despaired less. His intellectual position, 
however, with regard to these things was below 
the high-water mark of humanity in the fourteenth 
century. He only reached that in his moral and 
religious ideal ; though there are signs in him that 
his views on theology were more advanced than 
those he held concerning politics and social life. 

| With the framework of the political government, 

; and with the plan upon which his society was 

1 If readers wish to realise the noblest spirit of that movement 
and its ideal aim, they cannot do better than turn to William 
Morris’s “Dream of John Ball.” The writer has there given 
a picture of the progressive movement of the fourteenth century 
in its highest form. 
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organised, Langland, as I have said before, was 
apparently content. Work these out faithfully, he 
thought, and things will go well. Therefore he 
turns with all his might to insist upon Do well — 
the good and loving life — as the one thing needful 
for salvation in this world and the world to come. 
In his high moral ideal he is abreast of the noblest 
of his age ; “ Be true, be honest, be chaste, deal 
righteously with every man,” he says, 11 but ” — and 
here he passes on to higher ground than that of 
mere morality — u except ye love faithfully, and 
give your wealth to the needy, your goodness is as 
useless as a lamp without a light. Love is the 
balm of heaven, and no sin can be found in him 
who useth that remedy.” 

In this ideal there are few to-day who will not 
be at one with him. The great moral and spiritual 
truth he insisted upon is a central one for the true 
progress of humanity. For, with all the political 
and social change which modern reformers desire 
to see accomplished, it will be always needful — in 
order that their righteous work may not become 
void, but produce a permanent effect upon the 
worlds true life — to uphold that ideal which, in 
spite of all his personal gloom, and in the midst 
of the far darker trouble of the world around him, 
Langland maintained with a noble tenacity. It is 
on this account that we have the right to place 
him gratefully among the true helpers of the 
world’s progress to its consummation. 
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OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN THE TIME OF LANGLAND, TO SOME 
OF WHICH HE DIRECTLY REFERS IN PIERS THE PLOWMAN. 

Adapted, with some changes and additions, from Professor 
Skeat’s Piers the Plow map, 

Edward II. deposed [see p. 37] Jan. 20, 1327 

Edward III. begins to reign Jan. 25, 1327 

Edward II. murdered [p. 37] Sept. 21, 1327 

Langland born about 1332 ^ 

Chaucer bom 1340 

Battle of Cre(,y Aug. 26, 1346 

First great Pestilence (“The Death ” or the “Black 

Death ”) May 31, 1348, to Sept. 29, 1349 

An Ordinance regulating Wages of Labour, &c. [p. 103]... 1349 

Statute of Labourers [p. 103] 1351 

Treaty of Bretigny [p. 40] May 8, 1360 

Second great Pestilence Aug. 15, 1361, to May 3, 1362 

Great storm of wind [p. 57] Saturday , Jan. 15, 1362 

A-Text of Piers the Plowman written 1362 " 

Third great Pestilence July 2 to Sept. 29, 1369 

A fourth Pestilence 1375 and 1376 

Death of the Black Prince June 8, 1376 

Jubilee of Edward’s Accession [Preferred to on p. 45] Feb., 1377 

Death of Edward III June 21, 1377 

Speech of John of Gaunt, in his own vindication... <9r/. 13, 1377 

B-Text of Piers the Plowman written 1377^ 

Wycliffe’s Translation of the Bible about 1380 

The Peasant Revolt (known as Wat Tyler’s Rebellion) ... 1381 

Chaucer writes his “ Canterbury Tales ” about 1387 

C-Text of Piers the Plowman written probably about 1393 

Richard II. taken prisoner Aug. 18, 1399 

Poem of Richard the Redeles Sept., 1399 

Richard II. formally deposed Sept. 30, 1399 

Death of Chaucer 1400 

Probable date of death of Langland about 1400 
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The author falls asleep and dreams — His vision of the Field 
between the Tower and the Dungeon — In the Field are 
gathered all classes of people , and a king to whom an angel 
speaks— The rout of rats and mice . 

In a summer season when the sun was warm, I 
clad me in clothing as a shepherd, in the habit 
of a hermit of unholy works, and I went far and 
wide through the world to hear the wonders. 

But on a May morning on the Malvern Hills, a 
marvellous thing befell me ; methought it was of 
faery. 1 I was outwearied with wandering and 
went to rest down by a broad bank beside a burn, 
and as I lay there leaning, and looked in the water, 
it sounded so merrily that I fell into a slumber. 

Then I dreamed a marvellous dream — that I was 
in a wilderness, I wist not where, and as I looked 
on high, into the East toward the sun, I beheld 
upon a hill 2 a tower beautifully wrought. There 
was a deep dale below, 3 and therein a dungeon 

1 I.e. , the result of enchantment. 

3 The word toft in the original = “ a slightly elevated, ex- * 
posed site.” 

3 The dale is said to be “ westwarde” in the C-text. 

i 
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with deep and dark ditches, and dreadful to look 
at. A fair field full of folk I found betwixt the 
dale and hill, with all manner of men, the mean 
and the rich, working and wandering as the world 
requireth. Some put themselves to the plough arid 
full seldom played; They laboured full hard in 
planting and in sowing, and won what wasters 
destroy with their gluttony. And some followed 
pride, and thereafter apparelled themselves and 
came tricked out in fine clothing. 

Many put themselves to prayers and penance ; 
and all for our Lord’s love, hoping to win the 
bliss of heaven, they lived full straitly ; such as 
anchorites and hermits, who stay in their cells 
and covet not to wander through the land seek- 
ing dainty living to delight the flesh. And some 
choose trade, and these prosper the better, for it 
seemeth to our sight that such men thrive. And 
some as minstrels are skilled to make mirth . and 
get gold by their glee ; without sin, I grant. But 
jesters and janglers, the children of Judas, feign 
fancies and make fools of themselves, and yet have 
wit at will to work, if they needs fnust. I will 
not here prove what Paul preacheth of them, for 
Qui turpiloquium loquitur 1 is Lucifer’s servant. 

Bidders 2 and beggars moved quickly about with 

1 Whoso speaketh filthy speech. 

2 Bidders is only a synonym for beggars , but I keep the word 
rather than lose the flavour of the old phrase “bidders and 
beggeres” which frequently occurs in Langland. To bid in 
Early English is to ask or pray. Compare the old expressions 
bidding-prayer , and to bid beads , e . , to pray prayers. 
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their bellies and their bags crammed full of bread, 
and told lying tales for their food and fought in 
the alehouse. God wot, in gluttony those Robert 
knaves 1 go to bed, and rise up with ribaldry, and 
sleep and sorry sloth ever pursue them. Pilgrims 
and palmers pledged themselves to seek St. James 2 
and the saints in Rome. They went on their way \ 
with many wise tales, and had leave to lie all their 
life afterwards. I saw some who said they had 
sought saints, and in every tale they told it seemed 
from their speech that their tongues were more 
tuned to lying than to telling truth. A crowd of ^ 
hermits with hooked staves went to Walsingham, f 
and their wenches after them ; great and long 
loobies, who were loath to labour, clothed them- 
selves in copes to be known from the others, 
and made hermits of themselves to have their 
ease. 

There I found friars of all the four Orders, 3 
who preached to the people for their own profit, 
and interpreted the Gospel as it seemed good to 
them ; through the greed of their Order * they 
explained it as they would. Many of these master 
friars may clothe them at their own liking, for 
their mpney and their merchandise go together ; 
for since Charity hath been a chapman, and chief 

1 A set of lawless vagabonds, notorious for their outrages 
when Piers Plowman was written. [She at. ) 

3 His shrine was at Compostella, in Galicia. 

3 I.e. , the Carmelites, Augustines, Dominicans, and Minorites, s 

4 Lit . “ For covetousness of copes.” 
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confessor of lords, 1 many wonderful things have 
happened in a few years. Except Holy Church 
and they hold together better, the greatest mischief 
on earth will speedily arise. 2 

A Pardoner 3 was preaching there as if he were 
a priest ; he brought forth a bull with the bishop’s 
seals, and said that he himself could absolve them 
all of falseness in fasting and of broken vows. 
Laymen believed him, and liked his words, and 
they came up kneeling to kiss his bctfls. He thrust 
his brevet in their faces and bleared their eyes, 
and gained rings and brooches by his charter. 
Thus they give their gold to keep gluttons, and 
put their faith in such worthless fellows, who 
follow lechery. If the bishop were holy and 
worth his two ears, his seal would never be sent 
to deceive the people thus. But it is not against 
the bishop that the youth preacheth, 4 for the 
parish priest and he divide the silver which the 
poor folk of the parish ought to have, but for them. 

Parsons and parish priests complained to the 

1 This alludes to the money received by friars for hearing con- 
fessions ; and the friars literally resembled pedlars when they 
carried about with them knives and pins to give away to women. 
See the Friar in Chaucer’s Prologue. ( Skeat .) 

2 The regular friars and secular clergy quarrelled fiercely as to 
the right of hearing confessions. 

3 A seller of pardons. ^ 

4 Professor Skeat considers this passage to be “slightly 
humorous,” meaning, “ but you may be sure that it is never 
against (or with reference to the bishop) that he preaches.” For 
the Pardoner had obtained leave to preach and give pardons 
from the bishop himself. 
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bishop that their parishes had been poor since 
the time of the pestilence, 1 that they might get 
license and leave to dwell in London and sing for 
simony the service there ; for silver is sweet. 

Bishops and novices, both masters and doctors, 
who hold their cures under Christ, and have the 
tonsure in token and sign that they should shrive 
their parishioners and preach and pray for them 
and feed the poor, live in London in Lent and at 
other times. Some serve the King and count out 
his silver ; they claim his debts in Exchequer and 
Chancery from the Wards 2 and Wardmotes, 3 and 
also claim waifs and strays/ And some as ser- 
vants serve lords and ladies, and sit as stewards 
giving judgment ; * their Mass and Matins and 
many of their Hours 6 are done undevoutly. It 
is to be feared that Christ at the last will curse full 
many of them in His Court/ 

As to the power to bind and to unbind, that 
Peter had in charge, as the Book telleth, I 
perceived how he left it with love, as our Lord 

1 Between 1348 and 1376 there were several great pestilences. 
Probably the first, that of 1348, is here meant. 

2 Divisions of the city. 

3 The courts or meetings held in the Wards . 

4 Property without an owner and strayed cattle ( Wright) ; but 
the old sense of stray also meant goods which a stranger leaves 
behind him at death, and which go to the king or lord for default 
of heirs. (Skeat . ) 

5 They took secular occupation for sake of gain. 

6 Canonical hours, prayers made at stated times in the day. 

7 Lit., “in the Consistory,” i.e., the Church council, or 
assembly of prelates ; here used of the Day of Judgment. 
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